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Abstract 


Based on the case study method conducted 
in the setting of Cyprus, this paper provides 
descriptive detail on the factors which influence 
brand related consumer behavior. In addition, a 
brief analysis of the past political, economic and 
social developments having led to the status 
quo has been conducted. Consistent findings 
resulting from two focus groups with potential 
brand consumers and 8 interviews with marketing 
managers, the exploratory research provides a 
conceptual framework which points to differentiate 
brand related consumer behavior as to small 
island populations. The paper highlights the crucial 
role of the identity and symbolic consumption 
theory with social identity being regarded as the 
key motivational driver of brand related behavior. 
The paper concludes with suggestions for further 
research in the field and corporate implications. 
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Literature Review 


Branding and Culture 


The following definitions imply a certain extent of 
unanimous and patterned reactions of members 
of a given culture to marketing stimuli. Culture 
has been defined as the “interactive aggregate of 
common characteristics that influence a group’s 
response to its environment” (Hofstede, 1980, p. 
25), or as the “collective programming of the mind 
which distinguishes the members of one group or 
category of people from another“(Hofstede, 1997, 
p. 5). Referring to cultural dimensions (Hofstede 
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and Hofstede, 2005) governing the respective 
people’s behavior (individualism vs. collectivism, 
masculinity vs. femininity, power distance, 
uncertainty avoidance, long-term vs. short-term 
orientation), Lustig and Koester (1999) reason 
cultural differences primarily by the individualism 
vs. collectivism category which emphasizes 
conflicting views on the nature of humans and 
society and the underpinning relationships. The 
following more detailed description by Samovar 
and Porter (2001) referring to Hofstede points to the 
applicability of branding in both, individualistic and 
collectivistic cultures. Whereas, in an individualistic 
culture, people are symbolized by numerous 
features believing that they are unique in society 
and, hence, emphasizing personal preference 
and competition rather than a co-operative social 
setting, the needs, views, objectives and, even 
emotions of the people in a collectivistic culture 
are conditioned by the group. Conclusively, in 
individualistic cultures, branding might account 
for individual preferences by segment specific 
life style positioning and, in collectivistic cultures 
the consumption of well known brands might be 
regarded as constituting a group norm. 


Social Class, Group Influence On Consumer 
Behavior 


A basic group categorization refers to social 
classes. A social class can be defined as a 
“group of people within a society who possesses 
the same socioeconomic status” (Encyclopedia 
Britannica, 2007) with status meaning the extent 
of honor or prestige attached to an individual’s 
position in society (Marmot, 2004). Status related 
socioeconomic factors refer, for example, to family 
income, occupational status (Tracy and Trethewey, 
2005), educational achievement and lifestyle. 
Compared to formal groups (Wood et al, 2004) 
which are designated by formal authority to serve 
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a specific purpose, or normative reference groups 
guiding individual’s behavior (Dawson & Chatman, 
2001), i.e. in terms of Corporate Design, branding 
from a consumer behavior perspective seems 
to refer more to informal groups that emerge 
unofficially. These informal groups might serve 
as a kind of reference group whose presumed 
perspectives or values are being used by an 
individual as the basis for his/her current behavior, 
affective and cognitive response patterns and 
sense of self-identity (Olson and Peter, 1996; 
Hawkins et al, 2004). Furthermore, comparative 
reference groups might be seen as relevant as well 
in this context. Comparative reference groups set 
norms which serve as a benchmark or standard 
for behaviour. Influencing individuals’ feelings 
and behaviour comparative reference groups 
give individuals a basis for comparison with other 
individuals and /or groups (Dawson and Chatman, 
2001). 


A very important type of a reference group for 
this research is regarded to be the identification 
reference group. Puiu (2008, p. 1137/1138) 
describes the identification influence of a reference 
group in the following way:” The reference group is 
used to validate, by comparison, the consumer’s 
opinion, attitudes, norms and the actual behavior. 
The individual behaves in a manner consistent 
with the group’s values, because the individual’s 
values and the group’s values are the same”. In 
contrast with the other types of reference groups 
mentioned before, individuals tend to comply with 
identification groups’ standards for the desire to 
be affiliated. Correlated with the identification 
reference group, is the aspirational reference 
group an individual consumer wants to join or be 
similar to by satisfying symbolic needs. For the 
time being, this type of consumer does not hold 
membership to such groups yet but it is his/her 
wish and goal to gain membership into the group 
that epitomizes his/her aspirations. These groups 
have a positive influence on the buying behavior 
of individuals since they modify their buying 
behavior in order to match the buying behavior of 
the aspirational group (http://www.geocities.com/ 
lazaridous/consumer.htm). This insight is utilized 
by the promotional image strategy (Shimp, 1997). 


Symbolic consumption and identity 


People who have achieved or even inherited 
a higher status or group membership tend to 
consume certain products that signify their status 
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and membership. Thus, consumption can be 
considered as a factor that reveals status and/or 
group membership. In this case, consumption 
is called symbolic consumption. Consumers 
purchase products for their symbolic meanings as 
well as for functional reasons. Goods are symbols 
of personal attributes and goals in addition to 
social patterns and motivations (Levy, 1959). 
People’s identities are cultivated and preserved 
via the symbolic use of possessions (Belk, 1988). 
Not only do people use consumption for acquiring 
or maintaining an aspect of self-concept, they also 
use it to facilitate other kinds of identity change, 
namely, for temporarily or permanently laying 
aside an aspect of identity (Kleine et al., 1999). 
In fashion, for example, consumers can be quoted 
by stating that “they want to reinvent themselves” 
with a different type of dress code or brand. 
People may attempt to change their entire identity 
(Schouten, 1991, in Kleine and Kleine, 1995), but 
adult self-cultivation often involves a piece of the 
self, labeled as social identity (Stryker, 1980, in 
Kleine and Kleine, 1999). The main reason that 
people try to change their identity is that they feel 
that they should advance on their lives. Thus, they 
try to adopt different behaviors than before and at 
the same time try to take different roles that fit to 
the ideal identity they want to achieve. 


Identity is a holistic concept applied in psychology, 
social psychology, social anthropology and 
sociology (Cote and Levine, 2002) that explains 
people’s behavior based on its core physical and 
spiritual repertoire. “In sociology and political 
science, the notion of social identity is defined 
as the way that individuals label themselves as 
members of particular groups such as _ nation, 
social class, subculture, ethnicity, gender etc (Cote 
and Levine, 2002, p. 32)”. 


This definition of identity links the concept with 
membership in a group, a subject that was 
analyzed in the previous section. 


Kaufmann, Zagorac and Sanchez (2008) provide 
a chronological literature review on the identity 
concept which experienced various differentiations 
over time as to social, personal or self-identity, 
ethnic, national, cultural, political as well as 
group identity. Referring to Ward (1974), Laverie 
(1995), Reed (2002), Baer et al (2001) or Arnett 
et al (2003) the authors also interlink the notion of 
salient identity to consumption in general and to 
social consequences of consumption in particular. 
This interrelation is reflected in the following brief 
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summary of Laverie’s (1995) findings who, as 
one of the first scientists considered the effects 
of group activities such as tennis and aerobics on 
purchasing behaviour and the identity salience 
interrelating social identity with purchasing 
behaviour. ,Over time, people form and maintain 
consumption patterns associated with particular 
activities” (Laverie, 1995, p.2). According to 
Laverie, the affiliation to the group affects the 
purchasing behaviour not directly, but indirectly 
by the personal estimations of group members to 
the product. Latter, again, affects the emotions of 
the individual to the product. Consequently, the 
feelings to the product, which one consumes in 
the context of the group activity lead to the salient 
identity: the personal and social appraisals lead to 
positive feelings which make participation into the 
activity more important to the self. As the activity 
becomes more important to the individual, he or 
she participates in the activity more often” (Laverie, 
1995, p. Ill). Hence, Laverie (1995, p.2) supported 
by Ward (1974) reject the traditional view that 
products are only consumed in isolation due to 
bare individual needs and personal experiences 
but due to social considerations. 


A brief historical environmental analysis 
of the Republic of Cyprus 


In the following, the respective periods providing 
the backstage for the development of the consumer 
behavior pattern of Cypriots are pinpointed. In 
doing so, key economic criteria such as GDP (GDP 
per capita per annum from 1960- 2006), gross 
average salary development (from 1980- 2006) 
and tourist arrivals (from 1959-2006) as well as 
some non economic reasons such as educational 
peer influence and political reasons have been 
investigated by analyzing data provided by the 
Cyprus Government Statistics Department. As to 
GDP there was a continuous increase in all years 
except in the year 1975 due to the Turkish invasion 
in 1974. This event divided the country, and the 
economy had to shift to new industries, mainly 
tourism to survive (Maital and Pierides, 2003). 
However, after this tragic event an impressive 
increase in GDP occurred and the Cyprus economy 
boomed by double digit growth rates between 
1976 until 1995 and more moderate, single digit 
growth rates thereafter up to a level of 14.317,57 
mio Euro. (2006). The average gross monthly 
income increased mostly in the interval 1980-1990 
by 8.7%. The following interval 1990-2000 showed 
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high growth rates until 1994 with more moderate 
growth rates thereafter averaging a growth rate 
of still 6.1%. The decreasing trend continues in 
the interval 2000-2006 with an average growth 
rate of 5.1% to level of Euro 1.900. Implicitly, in 
the period 1976-1994/1995 Cypriots might have 
become more status orientated due to the high 
level of economic well-being. Coinciding with the 
rise in GDP is the development of tourist arrivals. 
This general economic picture is confirmed by the 
development of tourist arrivals. From 1959 (19642) 
to 1973 (264066) the tourist arrivals increased by 
32.6% annually, albeit with strong fluctuations. In 
the war year of 1974 the figure dropped to 150478 
followed by a further downturn in 1975 to 47084 
tourists arriving in Cyprus. However, since this time 
the tourist arrivals dramatically increased between 
1975 and 1985 by an average annual growth rate 
of 45%. In the next interval between 1985 and 
1999 tourist arrivals continued to grow by annually 
8.87%. Since 1999 the level of tourist arrivals 
stagnates and achieves 2400924 tourists in 2006. 
Taking additionally the increased TV household 
penetration into account it might be concluded that 
Cypriots tried to emulate international consumption 
patterns, a way of life or status introduced by the 
tourists. Accompanying this development a gradual 
rise of university degree attainment can be noted, 
especially during the 1980s and 1990s. Higher 
levels of education might trigger a more prevalent 
status orientation. Furthermore, people who did 
not achieve a higher education might attempt to 
compensate this through symbolic consumption. 
There is some evidence that Cypriots pursue 
symbolic consumption due to other reasons relating 
to the small size of the island and to the influence 
of the media. This links to the next paragraphs 
which provide the methodology and the analysis 
of the qualitative empirical findings. 


Research methodology 


Due to its idiosyncratic political and economic 
development, Cyprus might be considered a 
unique case. In addition to the aforementioned 
idiosyncratic more recent political and economic 
development, Cyprus was conquered by a variety 
of international conquering powers who wanted 
to capitalize on the strategic position of the island 
being ideally strategically located at the crossroads 
of the three continents of Europe, Asia and Africa. 
This unique cultural background might imply unique 
aspects of consumer behavior be it consciously or 
unconsciously (De Mooij, 2003). In order to achieve 
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the research aim, which was to investigate the 
underlying reasons governing consumer behavior 
of Cypriot consumers as to branding, the qualitative 
research focused on the why and how of decision 
making as compared to the what, where and when 
of quantitative research. A need was perceived for 
smaller but focused samples (Denzin and Lincoln, 
2000). The research objectives were to investigate 
and conceptualize the concrete factors of brand 
related consumer behavior of Cypriots which might 
inform corporate branding strategies. The derived 
research question was if symbolic consumption 
and the other notions on identity described 
above might be determining factors of consumer 
behavior as to branding in the age group 25 and 
40. This age group purposive sample was chosen 
due to their anticipated pursuit of a higher social 
status. Purposive sampling is regarded as useful 
for situations where the researcher needs to reach 
a targeted sample quickly and where sampling for 
proportionality is not the primary concern (Trochim, 
2006). As to subcategories of purposive sampling, 
expert sampling and quota sampling were applied. 
Expert sampling was used for two reasons: first, 
the specific strategic and operational knowledge 
of experts representing a variety of categories of 
status revealing products, such as technology, 
fashion, cars, mobile phones or cosmetics; 
second, expert sampling might provide evidence 
for the validity of another sampling approach 
chosen. Hence, 8 interviews with marketing 
managers where interviewed on their perception 


and capitalization of symbolic consumption. As a 
second sampling method for two focus groups with 
respectively 7 potential brand consumers aged 
between 25 and 40, proportional quota sampling 
was applied to assure a proportion of respectively 
50% female and male participants. Due to the 
perceived uniqueness of the Cypriot setting the 
research method of a case study was chosen 
where a focus on a limited number of cases allows 
for a holistic, in-depth investigation eliciting rich 
information (Feagin, Orum and Sjoberg, 1991; 
McNamara, 1997). As a qualitative research 
technique the focus group was applied to uncover, 
possibly surprising, information by an interactive 
group setting where participants are free to talk 
with other group members (Rushkoff and Douglas, 
2005). Moreover, focus groups are a powerful 
means to test new ideas or assumptions. As a 
structural guideline for conducting the focus groups 
McNamara’s (1997) suggestions were applied. The 
qualitative data were analyzed to elicit meaning 
and symbolic content (Seidel, 1998) and to specify 
the presence of certain words or concepts using 
content analysis (Neuendorf, 2002). 


Findings 


The following category grid summarizes the 
frequencies of statements resulting in the 
respective categories which are further elaborated 
on in the following narratives. 


Table 1 - Categories Elicited by Interviews 


Business | Collectwism | Preferred | Preferred | Group Media | Small Show | Age | Gender 
People Identity Influence Society/ 
Population | issues 
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Table 2 - Categories Elicited by 1st Focus Group 


1 Collectwism | Preferred | Preferred | Group Media | Show | Age | EASY 

FOCUS Lifestyle | Identity Influence Off BORROWING 
GROUP issues 

pee Nt Se ee fe 








The findings suggest that brand consumer 
behavior of Cypriots is mainly determined by 
aspects related to social Identity, comparative and 
identification reference groups. is the dominant 
factor that influences the other factors. 


Social Identity/preferred group influence: 


Five of the marketing managers (KCT, PAM, 
XST, DGM, and LFT) confirmed the influence of 
the group, where the consumers want to become 
members of, on brand consumer behavior. One 
possible reason was provided in that people have 
the need to belong somewhere and, at the same 
time, to advance socially. Therefore, they are 
more likely to modify their behavior according to 
the preferred group conditions compared to that 
group they are already belonging to. PAM said, 
“Indeed, people may change their buying behavior 
so as it is the same as the one of the members 
of the group that they want to join in order to be 
accepted”. Similarly, LFT said that “people whose 
goal is to move socially upward believe that, by 


Collectwism | Preferred | Preferred 
FOCUS Idertity Influence 
GROUP 
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Media 






Group 








exhibiting the behavior they believe their target 
group has, the transition to that group will be 
easier and smoother since they will be accepted 
faster”. Two marketing managers (PAP and DAS) 
said that the group that consumers already belong 
and the group that consumers want to become 
members are equally influential. Finally, one of the 
eight interviewed marketing managers (PPT) said 
that the most influential group is the one that the 
consumers already belong to. The statements of 
the marketing managers were confirmed by ten 
out of the fourteen members of the focus groups. 
Accordingly, the preferred group’s influence is 
regarded as a dominant factor that influences 
symbolic consumption, but there were some 
variations in their answers. EJF, APF and ATF, 
three women in their 30s, as well as PPM, a manin 
his early 30s, who have very similar demographic 
characteristics since they currently belong to the 
middle class differentiate according to age. They 
said that when they were younger, at school and 
at college, the most influential group for them was 
the group that they wanted to join. Now, this group 
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is still influential but not to the same extent. That 
is probably because young people always want to 
be in the group with the most popular people and, 
thus, conform to their buying behavior in order to 
be accepted into the popular group. Concordantly, 
EJF said: “Il remember when | was in school and 
at college that | used to buy the same things as a 
specific group of popular girls so that they would 
accept me as a friend, but this reduced as | got 
older’. APF agreed by stating: “Something similar 
has happened to me, too. | can also say that this 
happens more when you are younger’. Thus, it is 
obvious that age plays an important role as to the 
extent of adaptive status orientation. XPM pointed 
to another dimension on which almost everybody 
agreed. He copies the extravagant consumption 
patterns of his colleagues at work in order to be 
accepted by them. He said: “I had to start behaving 
as they did and buying the same expensive things 
as they did, so that | could join the group and be part 
of the team”. OKM. IPF and AIF from the second 
focus group provided reasons for the attraction of 
people to a group in terms of the social position 
of the group members rather than the members 
themselves. The statements imply that Cyprus 
might be considered to emphasize personalization 
as a reflection of a being orientated culture rather 
than personalization as a characteristic of a doing 
orientated culture (Usunier and Lee, 2005). This 
is something very similar to what JPM said who 
talked about lifestyle. IPF said: “Il think that we all 
have the need to socially advance. Some people 
in Cyprus, however, overdo it. | Know many people 
who have no credentials or education but act and 
buy things like millionaires in order to be accepted 
in a higher status group”. 


Showing off- normative comparative and/or 
identification reference groups 


Seven out of the eight marketing managers 
interviewed (PAM, PPT, KCT, DAS, PAP, DGM, 
XST) held that Cypriots like to show off their wealth 
to an extreme. This would make them engage in 
symbolic consumption and buy branded goods 
that signify wealth. PPT, in this context, said: 
“In my opinion, everybody shows off in Cyprus. 
Sometimes it goes beyond the limits as it becomes 
some kind of a competition between neighbors, for 
example”. Similarly, half of the participants in the 
focus groups agreed with this statement. This is 
reflected in statements as: “we are all show-off 
maniacs in Cyprus and this is the main reason that 
we buy branded things” (PPM); or: “In my opinion 
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it is a kind of competition between most Cypriots. 
The winner is the one who shows off the most 
expensive and luxurious material goods” (IPF). It 
is very interesting that this informal “competition” 
was mentioned by both, the marketing managers 
and the consumers. A possible reason for this might 
be the small size of the society, population and 
geographic area of Cyprus as always all marketing 
managers mentioned it. XST is quoted: “Because 
we live ina very small society and everybody wants 
to show off their wealth and social position”. This 
is confirmed by another interviewee: “When you 
live on asmall island like Cyprus where everybody 
knows everybody’s business you feel you are under 
pressure to look your best and because women in 
Cyprus tend to talk and to show off a lot, you feel 
you are not performing well if you are not dressed in 
designer clothes”. This is confirmed by a manager 
of a boutique stating: “if you look at the Cypriot 
women’s magazines there is a huge difference. 
Women are pressurized into buying expensive 
clothes, if you don’t then you are cheap” (Cyprus 
Mail, 2006, p. 2). This perception of pressure to 
conform signals a very strong normative character 
of comparative and/or identification reference 
groups not referred to in literature. 


Culture: 


Even though most Western societies are 
considered to be individualistic societies, there 
seems to be a high degree of collectivism regarding 
the consumer behavior of Cypriots which is in line 
with the emphasis on the personalization aspect 
and the strong normative character of comparative 
and/or identification groups. People seem to feel 
conditioned in their brand consumer behavior in 
order not to be considered to be different. 


Collectivism 


Four of the marketing managers agreed on 
the significance of collectivism influencing the 
consumer behavior of Cypriots. Thus, since most 
are status oriented, the rest tend to copy this 
behavior: “We know that people are watching 
us and making comments. The issue is not the 
personal mentality but the collective mentality. 
We are expected to behave in this way and so we 
do” (LFT). In the same vein, PAM stresses: “They 
don’t want others to consider them different or 
think less of them if they see them using inferior or 
unbranded products’. 
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The participants in the focus groups were more 
explicit in their comments confirming the findings 
of the interviews. Most of the 11 out of 14 who gave 
this as a reason said that they do what everybody 
else is doing so that they are not considered to 
be different and also to avoid negative comments. 
ATF said: “We buy the brands so that we are not 
different from the rest”. PHM said: “Trying to avoid 
comments by trying to be the same with others is 
a reality in Cyprus. People tend to buy the same 
brands, go to the same restaurants, clubs or cafes 
and generally behave like a flock in order not to 
be different and to avoid becoming a target due to 
their difference”. 


Salient Identity 


Preferred Lifestyle 


All marketing managers who were interviewed 
unanimously agreed that lifestyle and, to be more 
precise, the lifestyle which people would like to 
have is a very important determinant of the buying 
behavior of Cypriots. PPT said that “if we want to 
achieve a certain status that has a certain lifestyle 
attached to it we start modifying our behavior, 
especially our buying behavior in order to suit 
that lifestyle and the people who have already 
achieved that lifestyle”. In their opinion, Cypriots 
tend to buy products that represent the lifestyle 
that they would like to emulate. Thus, the symbolic 
meaning of these brands is the lucrative lifestyle, 
social position and status. To be more precise, six 
marketing managers said that lifestyle is one of the 
greatest determinant factors, because people seek 
membership into these groups in order to achieve 
their goal of moving socially upwards and enjoy 
the lifestyle that these people are enjoying. 


Interestingly, the responses of six members 
from both focus groups were very similar to the 
answers given by the marketing managers. The 
focus group members said that lifestyle is one of 
the most important determinants and provided a 
similar justification: “Most times, people do not 
want to join a group because of the group members 
but because of the social position of the group 
members. Sometimes, the lifestyle of these people 
is what attracts us to them rather than the group 
members themselves” (OKM). It is obvious that 
there is a strong interrelation between preferred 
lifestyle and preferred group/class membership. 
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Preferred Identity 


It might be concluded that Cypriots want to change 
their identity by their brand purchases in an attempt 
to either advance socially or to join a group with 
a higher status. Four of the marketing managers 
confirmed this view: “They are people who achieve 
their identity without having the actual qualifications 
for that identity through their wealth that is visible 
from the products that they buy” (KCT). Similarly 
LFT said: “You can see more extreme symbolic 
purchases from them rather than from those who 
are already members of the target group since 
they are trying to adopt the identity of that group 
without really deserving it most of the times”. 


Ten out of the fourteen participants in the focus 
groups agreed with the statements of the marketing 
managers: “We try to impress the group’s members 
by adopting an identity that might not really be our 
own, so that this group’s members will accept us” 
(IPF). Similarly AIF said “Many times we try to 
advance socially by adopting an identity that other 
people who belong in an upper class have, so that 
we can be friends with them. We usually do that 
by buying the same things that they buy”. It can 
be seen again that both, preferred lifestyle and 
preferred identity are interrelated with target group 
influence. 


Job Role 


Some of the participants in this research linked 
preferred identity to job role. Summarizing, they 
said that Cypriots adopt an identity which is in 
accordance with their job or work environment 
and work group. One of the marketing managers 
mentioned: “There is a group of people who 
consider their jobs to be managerial; they buy a 
mobile that suits their position” (XST) 


Four participants in the focus groups gave a similar 
explanation. XPM said that groups are influential 
but for him the most influential group is the group of 
people with whom he works since he had to modify 
his behavior and buying behavior in order to fit his 
new work environment and be accepted by his 
new colleagues as a member of the team. OKM 
echoes this view: “an equally important factor that 
influences our buying behavior is our job and work 
environment. If you are an accountant, a doctor, a 
lawyer or a bank employee, you are expected to 
wear a nice suit and drive a nice car”. 
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Media 


Two of the marketing managers said that television 
is a very influential factor since it sets standards 
with which people must comply: “In my opinion 
what influences Cypriots is television, the stupid 
box, which dictates certain standards of behavior 
to the society that if someone does not comply 
with, he becomes alienated from the rest” (PAM). 


Ten out of the fourteen participants in the focus 
groups agreed on the normative role of the media: 
“| think that actually we are influence by TV and 
other media that expose these famous people” 
(EJF). 


Categories of Status Revealing Products 


The interviewed marketing managers mostly 
agreed on this subject. Although some of them, like 
DAS, said that all products are potentially status 
revealing, they reached the same opinion on the 
main categories of status revealing products to be 
the following: 


* Housing 
« Automobiles (cars and other means) 


¢ Technology (mobiles, home appliances, TVs, 
computers and other). 


¢ Clothing, Footwear and Accessories. 


The focus group members contributed to this 
discussion by a clear differentiation on the basis 
of gender. Women stated that for them products 
like clothes, shoes, bags, cosmetics and mobile 
phones are status revealing (categories of Clothing, 


Footwear & Accessories and Technology) whereas 
men stated cars, houses, mobiles and TVs which 
lie in the categories of Housing, Automobiles and 
Technology. 


Conclusions and recommendations 


Brand related consumer behavior of Cypriots seems 
to be embedded in a national culture characterized 
by collectivism and personalization. Whereas 
culture refers more to formal role organization, 
the applicability of the identity concept epitomizing 
the spiritual and behavioral repertoire of people 
was confirmed by this research. A preferred social 
identity is regarded as the underlying driving 
force of brand related consumer behavior and as 
creating the salient identity of Cypriot consumers. 
This preferred social identity, however, is not 
only reflected in a sense voluntary belonging to 
the aspired group or social class, but also in a 
perception of a strong normative character or even 
pressure by the comparative and/or identification 
group and even the media. This normative 
perception, however, decreases with achieving 
and establishing the accepted membership in the 
desired group and/or social class. The preferred 
social identity, in line with Laverie (1995) creates 
the salient identity expressed by preferred identity 
or desired identity change, preferred lifestyle and 
the job role by symbolic consumption. Finally, the 
brand related consumer behavior seems to be 
characterized by an excessive ‘show off’ behavior 
and a brand selection which has to be differentiated 
by gender. The brand related consumer behavior 
is summarized in the following figure 1. 
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Figure 1: Brand related consumer behavior of Cypriots 


Media: Mass Marketing 


The limitations of the research refers to its 
exploratory nature. Explanatory research based 
on inferential statistics is suggested to validate 
the qualitative research and to provide for weight 
and direction of the factors and to more clearly 
differentiate brand related consumer behavior as 
to socio-demographic aspects, especially age. A 
further limitation refers to the lack of differentiation 
between national and international brands. Last 
but not least, it is suggested to investigate possible 
contributions of retailing (i.e. in the sense of conative 
retailing), preferably in concerted strategies with 
academic education providers, to strike the balance 
towards a more individualistic, voluntary and self- 
determined identity development of the brand 
consumers considering seemingly neglected 
elements of identity such as character or existential 
identity. This would be in accordance with the 
underlying mission of the micro sociological/micro 
psychological concept of identity in the sense 
that the consumers should draw other social or 
emotional benefits from its application rather than 
only economic ones (Arnett et al, 2003). This 
aspect coupled with the finding of normatively 
perceived influence of the comparative and/or 
identification group might be used as a starting 
point for research to develop brand consumer 
behavior conceptualizations differentiated as 
to small island populations. Suggestions for 
corporate brand strategies refer primarily to 
position the family and/or individual brand highly 
based on image, status and, in tendency, highly 
priced. TV advertising is recommended due to 





National Culture: Collectivism and 
Personalization 


Desired Social Identity: Normative 
comparative and/or identification group 
(Especially relevant for aspiring group) 


Salient Identity: Preferred Identity 
(Identity change), preferred lifestyle, job 
Role 


Brand related consumer behavior: ‘show 
off behavior, brand choice 
differentiated by gender 


its high level of intimacy penetration and status 
perception. Another preferable promotional mix 
element to be suggested refers to event marketing, 
as fashion shows, executive parties and, most 
importantly, charity events. The use of testimonials 
representing the desired social identity is also 
recommended. 
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